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seen, cannot be published for many years to come, The in-
sufficiency of European troops in India was frequently observed
by Dalhousie at different times during his incumbency. To-
wards the close he recommended some augmentation of the
European forces, simultaneously with a diminution of the Native
troops. If he could have had his own way unfettered, he would
have left the country safer from a military point of view than it
actually was. But nothing that he could have proposed with
the slightest chance of success, in the then state of opinion,
would have averted the general mutiny which soon ensued.
The event shewed that a great error on the part of the British
Government had existed for many yeara; in that error Dalhousie
participated together with the rest of his countrymen.

The short and plain truth is that the great mutiny of 1857
arose because the British Government in India had for a long
time maintained a Native army much too large, and an European
force much too small.   The Government thus unwittingly placed
itself in the power of the sepoys.   This, and this alone, was
the main cause of that tremendous event; other secondary and
subsidiary causes there were, and these will be mentioned in a
future chapter; but to dwell on them at this present is apt
to obscure the main, indeed the all-important, cause.    The
sepoys may have had grievances, or been moved by some
particular alarm; but they would never have revolted unless
they felt themselves able to do so with some chance of success.
The disproportion between the European and Native forces was
an error for which the British Indian Government was near
paying with its very life, and for which the country suffered a
dire penalty.   To trace the origin of this national fault would
require an historical review extending over a century; and
the responsibility pertained to all the statesmen and commanders
who had been connected with or served in India from the
beginning.    The responsibility is, indeed, so wide-spread that
the British nation at large is involved in it.   The insufficiency
of European troops is of old standing and has produced peril in
many other quarters besides India, and at many other epochs
besides 1857.   It was not reasonable to single out Dalhousie,
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